ALLENBY IN EGYPT
path of understanding was that taken by Allenby at the
beginning of 1922.
In   order   to   appreciate   Allenby's   stewardship   of
Egypt and to follow the complexities of the problem
which baffled British diplomacy and statesmanship for
so many years, it is essential to have a clear background
of conditions and personalities.    In the first place, few
British observers, not even all of those who were charged
with directing our relations with Egypt, had a proper
understanding of its past history or of the constitution
under which it was governed.   The average Englishman
knew that we had taken over a bankrupt, disorganized,
and oppressed country; that by skilful administration we
had restored its finances, had established justice, had
substituted order for chaos; and that we had guided and
governed it ever since.   He seldom realized that Egypt,
under Turkish overlordship, had enjoyed, since the days
of Mohammed Aly, almost complete autonomy (except
in the matter of the Capitulations1); so that in demand-
ing their independence the Egyptians were not seeking
something they had never had, but the return of rights
they had won when the Turks were their masters.   It was,
however, true that these rights had been won and exer-
cised by a foreign despot and not by the Egyptian people
who now claimed them.
Nor did most people understand how the British
control was exercised; they did not always grasp that
the British Advisers had no executive power of their
own, only through the Egyptian Ministers whom they
advised. In 1884 Lord Granville, the Secretary of State
concerned, had laid down the principle that the advice
tendered to a Minister or a Governor by a British Adviser
must be accepted, and this had made the British de facto
rulers of Egypt; but it is important to grasp that it was
1 The Capitulations were certain rights, judicial and economic, which
Baa been granted by old treaties to the nationals of many foreign Powers.
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